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STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS 


Test and Practice Material in Silent Reading 
By ELDA L. MERTON 


Seat Work for Grades One, Two and Three 


This Primary Grade Seat Work has stood the 
test of school room use with the following com- 
ments on the results: 
“The material is well chosen, well arranged— 
and the children are delighted with it.” 
—Seattle 
“The Study-Period Projects furnish enjoyable 
as well as educational material. We feel 
that when we place these projects in the 
hands of the pupils, we are giving them more 
than busy work.” 
—Chicago 
“The Study-Period Projects are neatly gotten 
up, easily taken care of—and economical. I 
find them very satisfactory.” 
e —Minneapolis 
“We consider The Study-Period Projects the 
best things we have seen of their kind.” 
—Los Angeles 
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ORLEANS-SOLOMON 
LATIN PROGNOSIS TEST 


3y Jacop S. OrLEANS 
New York State Department of Education 


and MICHAEL SOLOMON 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


This test provides the means of predetermining 
what success students may be expected to have in 
studying Latin. It gives qa basis for advising high 
school students as to whether they should begin 
the study of Latin and for eliminating those stu- 
dents who do not have the special ability to suc- 
ceed in this study. 


Use has shown that there is high correspondence 
between scores on the test and marks in Latin at 
tne end of the first half year. With a correlation 
of slightly over .80 with achievement, this test is 
sufficiently accurate for predicting a student’s suc- 
cess, particularly if other factors are properly 
taken into account. 
The test consists of several simple Latin lessons 
with a test on each lesson, involving essential 
skills in learning Latin and covering fundamental 
principles taken up in the first half vear. The 
methods are fully explained in the Manual which 
accompanies the test. 
Examination: Form A. Price per package of 
25 examination booklets, with Manual of Direc- 
tions, Key, and Class Record, $1.30 net. 
Specimen Set. An Examination, a Key, a Man- 
ual, and a Class Record. Price 15 cents post- 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 














EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Sufficient supplementary reading, chiefly biographical or 
narrative, for a high school course in ancient, medieval, and 
early modern history. Each chapter is limited to the work of 


a single author. 


List price, $2.00 


WEBSTER’S READINGS IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


the Extensive extracts from memoirs, letters, diaries, speeches, 


Supplementing 


Webster 


Histories 


and other primary sources of information for the great 
events of the last three hundred years. 
limited to the work of a single author. 


Each chapter is 
List price, $2.00 
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EDITORIALS 


Power of Radio 


OWER in Chicago on November 19, 1926, 
lighted the electrical lighting system of 

the Back Bay section of Boston by radio, just 
waves of the atmosphere carried the power a 
thousand miles without wires or anything ex- 
cept the free air. That would have been un- 
thinkabie a little while ago. There are 700,000 
teachers of 21,000,000 boys and girls in the 
public the United States today. 
Every day the teachers have a chance to thrill 
the 21,000,000 boys and girls with intellectual 
and moral 


schools of 


power to light the lamps of 
homes and shops, of mills and factories, of 
offices of doctors and dentists, of lawyers and 
judges, of other teachers. and preachers, of 
legislators and Congressmen, of Governors and 
Presidents for half a century. 

These million boys and girls 
whom the seven hundred thousand teachers can 
give power, civic and social, industrial and eco- 
nomic, mora! and religious, will be men and 
women for better or worse in every city and 


twenty-one 


village, on every farm and by every fireside. 
That Chicago lighting of the Boston streets 
and buildings is as nothing in comparison with 
the possible power of the American teachers. 





Whether one believes in science or not every 
one uses the fruits of science joyfully. 





Griddle Cakes 
A W. BURR'S article in this issue on 
e “Griddle Cakes” is timely. It is not 
easy to believe that there is any need of such 
an article, but we know there is. 

We lad of five 
prodigy in number work. He revels in mental 
play with numbers. Ask him to double any 
small number like four, and he will rattle off 
4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096. 

He revels in all sorts of number work. He 
laughs at the stupid work in the second grade 
number work. 

But he needs more time on his writing and 
spelling. 


know a 


who is almost a 
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His mother asked his teacher if he could not 
be excused from the arithmetic lesson, and have 
the time for writing and spelling. To which 
the teacher replied: “ Your child will take what 
the other children take when they take it.” 

This was in Massachusetts in October, 1926—- 
“ Griddle Cakes.” 





There is no prog-ress unless we pro-gress. 





A Temple of Health 


A‘ INTERNATIONAL temple of health, ris- 
ing on a Lake Michigan island off 
Chicago’s shore, will be a major unit of the 
city’s centennial exposition in 1933. Nine 
buildings will comprise the plant. The main 
structure is to contain an administration hall, 
with an auditorium for health congresses, and 
seven wings with departments for surgery, 
medicine, psychiatry, women, children, ortho- 
pedics, and eye, ear, nose and throat treatment. 

A museum and a library will stand in front 
of the main building. Clinical and dental build- 
ings will flank it, and dormitories for physicians 
and nurses, an isolation ward and a dining hail 
will complete the scheme. The total cost is 
estimated at $25,000,000. 


Health Heroes 


HE fact that 6,800 school children and youth 
in the leading countries of the world 
selected Louis Pasteur, the famous French 
scientist, born in Dole, France, December 27, 
1822, who has probably added about twenty 
years to the lives of about a hundred million 
children, as the greatest World Hero, is so in- 
teresting and important that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of Madison avenue, 
New York, has issued for children and youth 
of America a fascinating story of the life and 
achievements of Louis Pasteur in its series of 
Health Heroes. The others in the series are: 
Edward Jenner, Edward Livingston Trudean, 
and Walter Reed. 
The life of Pasteur is written by Grace T. 
Halloch and C. E. Turner. It is one of the 
most thrilling stories we have ever read. 








William F. Russell’s Responsibility 


O ONE has ever faced greater educational 
responsibility than does Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College. If any one ques- 


tions this statement he should read and re- 
read with care Dean James E. Russell’s annual 
report of June 30, 1926, which is by far the 
bravest battle line of educational advance that 
has heen written by any one in recent times. 
We reprinted most of it in the 
November 29. No one should 


issue of 
fail to read it. 
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EDUCATION 


It could not have meant as much to us as 
it does but for the fact that we are writing 
this upon our return from the twenty-eighth 
annual conference of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, where under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors V. T. Thayer of Ohio State and John 
S. P. Tatlock of Harvard there was some frank 
talk about the young men who are coming 
to the college and university faculties. There 
was universal feeling that every yourg man 
coming to a college faculty should have definite 
and adequate professional preparation. There 
was some expression of opinion about the kind 
of teaching young college professors indulge 
in which it would be unwise for an onlooker 
to report. It would be easy to surmise that 
every university president and dean at the 
conference had been reading Dean James E. 
Russell’s annual report, and was giving advice 
to Dean William F. Russell as he succeeds his 
father. 





Princeton seems to have as much trouble 
with its theological associates as with its base- 
ball comrades. 





A Great School Achievement 


HICAGO has made a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of public school efficiency. For the 
first time, so far as we know, a major city has 
entirely eliminated a serious traditional prac- 
tice, and eliminated every trace of Hallowe’en 
viciousness that in the name of mischief has 
heen disgraceful. It has been endured because 
of the universal assumption that it could not be 
cured. 

To the surprise of the police department and 
every one else the spirit of lawlessness which 
has prevailed in most cities from earliest times 
was wholly absent this year, and the credit is 
due to the schools. 

The headquarters have assumed that there is 
no limit to the wholesome influence of the 
schools if the teachers and principals make an 
adequate campaign in the right way all the 
time. Several achievements have been placed 
to the credit of the schools, but nothing as 
heroic as the reformation of the Hallowe’en 
mischief until this year: In this crusade there 
was absolute unanimity and ardent devotion, 
and the result astonished the principals and 
teachers. Other magical reforms are proposed, 
for everyone in Chicago has confidence that 
the public schools are the greatest civilizing 
force in the city. This is sure to spread to all 
cities, large and small, and will give universal 
confidence in the public service of the public 
schools. 

New York City has launched a corresponding 
crusade. 
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By A. E. 


ae withdrawal of the ninth school year 


from the high school makes it possible for 
the senior high school to create a personality 
quite distinct from its traditional convention- 
ality. 

The rural schools have established a person- 
ality. The utilization of the kindergarten spirit 
bids fair to give the first three school years a 
personality. The withdrawal of the seventh 
and eighth years from the old-time elementary 
school is sure to give the second three years a 
genuine educational personality. The junior 
high school was born with a personality. 

The senior high school is liable to be the 
one “breed” of educational functioning with- 
out a personality. If the chief aim of the 
senior high school is to create and maintain 
acadeinic aristocracy, personality is impossible. 
The very fact that it tells the students who 
chiefly represent its academic aristocracy that 
they must go to college to get scholarship 
makes it impossible to have them think that the 
high school has a distinct personality. No 
senior high school student can say: “I am a 
graduate of the senior high school of X 
unless he has graduated from the “ Go-farther ” 
course. Otherwise he may say: “I am a 
graduate of the commercial department,” or 
“the scientific department,” or some _ non- 
academic aristocratic department of the high 
school. 

California, which has led in many educational 
and scientific creations, has at least the vista of 
a vision of a high school personality. The 
Union High School of California, a creation of 
its own, has a distinct personality, but it is not 
a senior high school personality but, rather, a 
community personality, something unique and 
invaluable. 

Some California senior high school leaders 
have conceived the idea that it is the mission 
of the senior high school to round out the quali- 
fications for citizenship. It is practically cer- 
tain that the vast majority of the youth of the 
future will have a full senior high school course, 
and scholastically and educationally equipped 
citizenship has never before been effected. This 
being the case, these high school leaders think 
that whoever completes a high school course, and 
has the maturity of eighteen years, should be 
enfranchised. Since the Federal Government has 
decided that any young man of eighteen, if 
physically mature and physically equipped, may 
be drafted for service in the army, it would 
seem to be logical to conclude that a young man 
or young woman of eighteen, if intelligently 





A High School Personality 


WINSHIP 


mature and scholastically equipped, should be 
conscripted for citizenship. Legislative recog- 
nition of this responsibility of high schools for 
the creation of citizens will give high schools a 
dignity which is sure to ripen in personality. 

The conception of the idea of a personality 
of a high school to provide intelligent citizens 
at eighteen years of age could. not 
produce from traditional high schools 
full grown personalities. That requires time 
and maturity, and the high school people of 
California are taking the time for the creation 
and maturity of high school personality. 

CALIFORNIA ORGANIZED TO DEVELOP 
PERSONALITY 

Nowhere else in this broad land, never before 
in the three hundred years of American educa- 
tional aspiration have the high school principals 
and teachers organized themselves for a cru- 
sade for the development of a high school per- 
sonality. The high school faculties of Califor- 
nia have real devotion to their profession. They 
have reorganized the old State High School 
Teachers Association with thirty-four years 
educational service behind it, and incorporated 
under the laws of the state as the Society for 
the Study of Secondary Education, with new 
aims and definite purposes. For one full year 
now the Society has issued the California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education, the like of which, 
in a creditable way, has never before been 
launched upon the scholastic sea. So sane and 
masterful is this new organization and so 
creditable is its “Quarterly” that every uni- 
versity and college in the state welcomes its 
creative influence. 

Now the vital question is whether or not 
ihe California Quarterly shall be America or 
merely California. The fruit bud has blossomed 
with a beautiful local corolla with delightful 
fragrance, and is admired far and wide, but 
heauty and fragrance never made fruit. Fruit 
never “ sets” unless the pollen from some other 
blossoms has a neighborly welcome to its own 
fruit-creating organs, which are neither beauti- 
ful nor fragrant. 

The whole high school teaching body and 
many of the college and university professors 
enjoy the luxury of this Quarterly made by 
themselves for themselves. It is sure to main- 
tain its personality, and the question now is 
whether or not this high school personality can 
be Amcricanized. If so, it will stabilize the 
senior high school as a creation that will hold 
every youth to an earnest student life till he 
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graduates from the high school. As one who 
has watched the development of rural school 
personality, primary school personality, fourth, 
fifth and sixth school years personality, and 
junior high school personality, it is a great joy 
to learn that this Quarterly is welcomed by the 
leading universities like Harvard and Yale, and 
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is subscribed ‘for all high schools as in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

The test of high school desire for profes- 
sional personality will be demonstrated by the 
extent of the pollination of the faculties of the 
high schools of the country by influences such 
as have created the high school personality in 
California. 





Health as a Personal and Community Asset 


ROMOTING health has become a big’ busi- 

ness, an immense business, financially, 

for individuals, local communities, the nation, 
and the world. 

What the spark plug is to the mctor, health 
is to the human machine, industrially and com- 
mercially, domestically and_ socially, locally 
and nationally. 

What long distance power transmission is 
to hydro-electric service, health is for the trans- 
mission of wisdom and virtue to coming genera- 
tions. Ten vears ago a manufacturer who 
wanted to use water power had to build his 
plant where the waterfall was; now mills are 
built where the labor is, where the raw 
material is, where the market is, and Montana, 
with scarcely a factory on its streams, is pro- 
viding hydro-electric power to factories a 
thousand miles away. 

The promotion of health of mothers and their 
babies has saved a million lives of little children 
since the promotion of health became a big 
business. Among these saved lives will be 
great men and noble women, leaders civically 
and socially, industrially and financially, educa- 
tionally and religiously. There is no possible 
estimate of the long distance power transmis- 
sion of wisdom and virtue passed out to the 
world in the health movement that has saved 
these million lives. No flight of the imagina- 
tion can catch a glimpse of what this health 
movement may mean to the world even one 
generation from now. 

In November, 1926, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars was paid for a two-year-old racer in order, 
through breeding, to pass his speed strain on to 
colts of the future. Already one racer is worth 
a million dollars because of the long distance 
power transmission of his speed strain on to 
the race track. 

Health in the industries alone is an inestima- 
A state teachers’ college keeps a 


Iie assct. 
record of every day a student is absent be- 
cause of ill-health, and when a superintendent 
anplies for a teacher he gets the standing of a 


student in knowledge of subjects, in rank in 
professional promise, but if she is absent on 
account of ill-health several days each month 
he never employs her. Health has a cash 
value everywhere. 

Insurance companies have never issued a 
policy to any one whose health is not ade- 
quately certified to by its physician whose 
business is to protect the company from taking 
a risk that is of doubtful health. Recently a 
famous university president died, and the 
hundred thousand 


dollars for his widow because he could never 


alumni are to raise a 


be accepted by any insurance company. He 
was especially robust and to all appearances 
would live for years, but he was never healthy 
enough to pass the examination. 

There’s no knowing what it costs insurance 
companies to have risks that were good when 
the risk was taken, but have not observed the 
laws of health and die long before they would 
have died had they known and heeded the laws 
of health. 

The schools are beginning to teach laws of 
health, and many cities employ a school phy- 
sician and school nurses, and now there is a 
highly efficient “ Health Education Movement” 
which has been functioning growthfully for 
sixteen years and is now a great business using 
many agencies to educate and inspire homes, 
churches, clubs and schools to make its health 
crusade as efficient as business enterprise cam 
make it. 

In this connection it is highly significant that 
when the schools of the world were asked to 
vote upon the world’s greatest hero, and there 
were twelve prizes of one hundred dollars each 
ior acceptable lists of world heroes, the largest 
number of votes was for Louis Pasteur, the 
French chemist, who above all other men pro 
moted the health of the world. 

Next in order were Abraham Lincoln, Colum- 
bus, Washington, Franklin, Woodrow Wilsom, 
Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates 
Gutenberg, Livingstone and Stephenson. 
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Belding’s Page 


A TIME TO LAUGH 
STUDENT point of view was long ago 
A summarized in the saying that there are 
two kinds of jokes: professors jokes and good 
ones. 

But whether “ professors’ jokes” be good or 
bad, many students are sufficiently adept in 
teacher psychology to know that it pays well 
to laugh at that particular variety both loud 
and often. 

In some classrooms—though not, of course, 
any that you, my readers, know anything about 
——the students have plotted the teacher’s he- 
havior so accurately that they know just how 
to obtain high marks without the mastery of 
assigned tasks. 

“Laugh at her jokes if you want an A,” is 
the advice sometimes willed by upper classmen 
te their juniors. In short—the way to influ- 
ence teacher judgment is through flattery or 
some other play upon the emotions. The rule 
works famously in many a classroom; and it 
applies as truly to teachers m. as to teachers f. 

Have you, too, a human weakness which 
makes your marking not quite fair? 

The point is worth a little study. 


NOT TOY BANKS BUT REAL ONES 

DEALER in children’s playthings was 

quoted recently to the effect that toy 
banks are no longer in demand; whereupon the 
reporter proceeded to bewail the extravagant 
habits of modern youngsters. 

He was a much mistaken scribe. 

China dog banks and tin mail boxes have 
been succeeded in juvenile favor by the locked 
steel boxes provided by savings institutions—- 
the key resting with the savings institution. 

And then—there is the school bank, or the 
weekly “bank day,” to which more and more 
children bring more and more money each year. 

American school children deposited last year 
no less than $9,000,000 through school saving 
systems in banks which pay interest and keep 
money safely. Total holdings of school chil- 
dren today are over $30,000,000. 

Extravagance there may be and doubtless is. 
But there is also an increasing habit «f thrift, 
which the schools have done well to encourage. 





TOOLS OF DEMOCRACY 

ET us give credit to the soviet government 
of Russia for its announced intention of 
launching an intensive effort to spread educa- 
tion. As a preliminary move, the soviets arc 
inaugurating a census, which, if it is ever com- 
pleted, will be the first in Russian history. The 
Czar tried to count his people, and found them 
so fearful of some ulterior motive that he 

couldn’t go on with the project. 


Power which rests upon the ignorance of the 
people is in grave danger at all times. Educa- 
tion and intelligence lead inevitably to the 
demand for freedom and democracy. 

The soviet rulers, being astute men, are prob- 
ably aware of this, and will endeavor to give 
a brand of education well suited to keeping 
their populace where wanted. 

Rut for all that—possession of the three R’s 
is a menace to arbitary power. The rest of the 
world will be glad that there is at least some 
prospect these intellectual tools are to be 
placed in the hands of the Russian masses. 





A TRANSPORTATION YARDSTICK 

OLLEGES are by no means alike. Even if 

they were, their effects upon the minds 
and characters of students would be 
almost as different as the students them- 
selves. Moreover, any given industry 
might find college graduates, as a group, 
ill adapted to its uses, without proving 
that colleges miss their aim. 

Nevertheless, the discovery made by Yale in- 
vestigators that railroad executives very de- 
cidedly and almost with one voice do not value 
the product of the college, furnishes food for 
thought. If the railroads find college men lack- 
ing in capacity for hard and prolonged effort, 
egotistical, and more eager to receive promo- 
tion than to earn it, these are traits which 
would be apt to make men undesirable and dis- 
appointing in any industry. 

If the railroads cannot obtain the trained 
personnel they need, they will presently estab- 
lish colleges of their own. But that would solve 
the problem only as it affects themselves. 





OUTER SHELL AND INNER KERNEL 
LOTHES don’t make the man, nor hand- 
some and elaborate school buildings the 
school. But just as the wearing of proper gar- 
ments adds self-respect and enables one to feel 
at best, so the fine school edifice may become 
an incentive to nobler efforts. 

The danger lies in throwing the budget out 
of balance. Taxpayers can see the outward 
shell of the school so much more clearly than 
the inner kernel of instruction and student 
morale, that school authorities are tempted to 
let construction costs absorb money which 
should go into hiring more teachers or paying 
higher salaries. 


luton (0, (Heth 


Associate Editor. 
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Leisure and 


the Home 


By MRS. A. H. REEVE 
President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


WO or three years ago the National Educa- 
tion Association appointed a committee to 
revise the curriculum of the secondary public 
schools and relate it more closely to life. After 
long and careful consideration this committee 
recommended seven points which should be 
included ia any complete course of study, and 
near the top of the list stands the wise use of 
leisure, the other six being sound health, worthy 
home membership, the use of the tools and 
technique of learning, vocational effectiveness, 
useful citizenship and ethical character. A 
somewhat heavy program this, to be assumed 
by the teachers of Young America, but one 
which they are sturdily endeavoring to shoulder 


else assume the burden it has shifted. Adults 
should recognize leisure not as an opportunity 
for golf or bridge, but as a part of life, of 
education to be studied and administered as 
carefully as to the time and energy expended 
on it as any cther item of our efficiency budget. 
Leisure is a habit of mind; like rest, it should 
be a change of occupation. 

But—comes the cry—if you thus analyze and 
organize our leisure, you will in the end para- 
lyze and devitalize it until it ceases to be leisure 
at all and becomes merely another share of 
work. 

The scientists tell us that if we gave con- 
scious adult thought to every action which 








largely maintain the destructive variety 











“The disease attacking adults today is not so much hardening of the arteries 
as hardening of the sympathies. What kind of patterns are being set before this 
much maligned, because much misguided, younger generation? 

“Who edit, publish and distribute the sex magazines, produce and exhibit and 


shatter the eighteenth amendment and the traffic laws, and then decry the lawless- 
ness of the youth of to-day? The adult.” 


of motion pictures, run the roadhouses, 
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because they know that education does indeed 
consist of all these projects and their processes. 

It has been said that a city presents to its 
visitors as many faces as they in turn bring to 
it; an architect sees the buildings and monu- 
ments ; an artist the color and composition, the 
lights and shadows; a merchant the shops and 
warehouses; and the manufacturers the fur- 
maces and chimney stacks of its factories. It 
is perhaps equally true that among the ob- 
servers and students of matters educational, 
the teacher sees the child in its relation to 
the school and all the phases of its training as 
functions of the classroom, ignoring the fact 
that education begins at birth, continues until 
death—-whether we are good students or bad— 
and is carried on as actively, and sometimes 
quite as effectually, in home and in community 
as within the gates of learning. 

If, then, this wise use of leisure is a matter 
of education, and if education, as the wise oi 
this world admit, has done its best or its worst 
in the pre-school years, must we not agree that 
recreation, like health, mental and physical, 
must begin with the parents? Children need to 
be taught how to play, but parents must be 
taught to play, for upon the home rests the 
first and therefore the heaviest responsibility 
for the wise use of leisure. The home needs 
education on recreation—not to have some one 
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through training has become automatic, we 
should all be nervous wrecks and _ possibly 
worse at an appallingly early age. When we 
learned to walk, to ascend and descend steps, 
to safely negotiate the serious distance between 
plate and mouth with a dangerous implement, 
each separate movement was a matter for 
grave consideration, as anyone knows who has 
watched a baby at work throughout its first 
two vears or more; but now we hasten to our 
destination, dodge traffic or impending danger, 
eat our meals creditably while discussing 
affairs of individual or state or national import, 
and manipulate a typewriter or indulge im 
active sports without a conscious thought of 
the thousands of brain or nerve impulses which 
yo to make up our actions. The major and 
minor courtesies of life are exchanged with no 
hourly consideration of social relationships, and 
we accept and are governed by certain stand- 
ards as to clothing, hygiene, business and edt- 
cation, by which establishment of automatically 
observed regulations, civic and social honor are 
maintained and the otherwise fatal friction of 
life is reduced to a minimum. 

Is it too much to hope that by the co-oper 
tion of all the forces involved—home, schoo! and 
community—the wise use of leisure may become 
largely automatic, to the point at which as now 
on health and education and society, the trans 
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December 13, 1926 


gressor shall be the example of the unfit who 
shall not survive, the object of censure irom 
public opinion as is now the wilfully unclean, 
uneducated and uncouth. 

A negative attitude is too largely responsible 
for the majority of our problems. 

When meal time comes, we do not say to our 
children: “ Run away somewhere now and eat 
whatever you find lying about,” and if we do, 
we are condemned as ignorant or inefficient 
parents, “cases” for social reform. When 
school age is attained, we do not advise the 
prospective student to run along and learn 
something which appeals to him wherever op- 
portunity offers; or if we do, there is a trained 
and business-like somebody in the offing who 
promptly straightens out the mistaken idea we 
have implanted in the youthful mind. But when 
leisure hours come we—in the mass—-say cheer- 
fuliy—or otherwise—‘ Run along now and play,” 
and concern ourselves little as to where our 
children run to—whether it be to the street 
playground with its menace of traffic, the vacant 
lot with its often vicious companionships, the 
road house or the promiscuous movie or the 
news stand. 

But the demon lurking in indiscriminate 
leisure is of the kind which comes not out save 
by praver and fasting—not the prayer which 
with uplifted eyes and worrying of hands 
laments that our children are not as we were, 
but that prayer which is synonymous with 
labor, with definite, intelligent effort to bring 
about that for which we pray; the fasting, not 
from certain luxuries of food and drink, but 
from the slothfulness and self-indulgence which 
makes us find it easier to hand out a dollar 
and murmur weakly: “ Now don’t stay out too 
late,” than to plan and carry out counter 
attractions to those which we deplore. 

When a horse has run away, it cannot be 
checked by feeble jerks upon the lines. When 
once it has felt its liberty, even a curb bit sud- 
denly tightened is not always effective and 
sometimes the reins break. 

The disease attacking adults today is not 
so much hardening of the arteries as hardening 
of the sympathies. 

What kind of patterns are being set before 
this much maligned, because much misguided, 
younger generation? 

Who edit, publish and distribute the sex 
magazines, produce and exhibit—and largely 
maintain—the destructive variety of motion 
picture, run the roadhouses, shatter the eigh- 
teenth amendment and the traffic laws, and 
then decry the lawlessness of the youth of 
today? The adult. The parents of to- 
day love their children, are breaking 
their necks to do what they think is right 
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for them, but they do not know, and “ ignor- 
ance is always powerless.” 

The topic for discussion is Leisure—and the 
Home. There does not seem to be any such 
combination any more. 

Life has moved away from the fireside and 
we cannot bring it back by sitting wailing by 
the cold ashes on the hearth stone. The prob- 
lem must have some other solution. There are 
certain grave diseases which cannot be nega- 
tively treated in our social system today, and 
I know of no group of people in a better posi- 
tion to take the cases than the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, with the 
co-operation of one or two specialists for cer- 
tain particularly aggravated symptoms. We 
are suffering from an excess of impressions. 

The first and perhaps the most dangerous be- 
cause the most insidious disease is the epidemic 
of rotten—there is no nicer word—literature 
which floods our streets and shops, and to 
which women and high school boys and girls 
are the worse subjects. This disease breaks 
out not in a healthy and relieving rash, but 
in sores which seldom heal. And we the great 
American people sit helplessly down and admit 
that the case is hopeless. Why are we so 
powerless to stop that which we know is re- 
sponsible for more social ills today than any 
other one or two causes? We have fought and 
conquered almost every physical germ which 
wars against humanity, but in the face of this 
moral leprosy we shake our heads sadly—and 
give up the fight. That there is no remedy I 
cannot bring myself to believe. What is needed 
is united public action, and if there is no law 
to cover the case, let us make a law which will 
save our children from this hideous infection. 

Let me say again, the wise use of leisure 
should be a habit of mind—not a round of golf 
or a bridge party. 

Life has taken such a stranglehold upon 
many of us. I wonder if many of you have 
looked out over a sea of faces of the average 
people-—not the very poor—they live so close 
to the tragedy of life that they respond quickly 
to its farcical comedy if they respend at all. 
And not the very rich who must work so hard 
for their amusement because the springs of 
joy have dried up in them—hut that great 
horde of everyday humanity in whose lives 
there are only occasional splashes of color to 
relieve the drabness of office and mill and 
general housework. What strikes vou most 
keenly as you face such a group? It is the loss 
of the spirit of yvouth—the acceptance of life 
as labor, the consciousness that for them the 
age of adventure is past-—there is no “ king- 
dom ’round the corner” any more. In becoming 
men and women they have put away childish 
things—they have buried deep the eternal boy 
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and girl in their own souls—have climbed, some- 
times reluctantly, upon the shelf and are looking 
—sometimes dully, sometimes wistfully, some- 
times even contemptuously—upon youth as it 
passes by. Those are they who go to the 
movies and sit in the darkness, mute and inex- 
pressive, absorbing a brief hour of romance and 
then going out, tense or feebly chuckling, to 
cook the supper and put the children to bed 
and wonder with a smouldering resentment that 
their homes are so little like the pictures in 
whose fidelity to life they believe with child- 
like simplicity. 

And sometimes they are given the oppor- 
tunity to play. It is pathetic to see the slow 
eagerness with which they venture into the 
magic circle, the gradual breaking up of the 
mental adhesions of many years and finally the 
reckless abandon with which they fling them- 
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selves with the giorious fooling, and shriek and 
clutch and gambol awkwardly in brief forget- 
fulness of old inhibitions. 

And then they go away into their own 
homes, and the habits of a lifetime assert 
themselves, and all that remains is a fading 
sense of glory like a dim sunset, and a half- 
shamed remembrance of their carnival. 

It is to these homes, in city, in village, in 
open country, that the message of the play 
spirit must be carried to drive out the diseases 
of our hurrying, matter-of-fact, making-both- 
ends-meet existence. 

When the nation shall have been made a 
vast playground then will health—mental, moral 
and physical—be achieved. But this is a task 
which calls for our best, our highest endeavor, 
for “gardens are not made by saying: ‘Oh, 
how beautiful!’ and sitting in the shade.” 





Now I’m a Crusader 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Y MOTHER didn’t raise her boy to be a 
crusader. “ Never,” I used to think, 
‘will I be a crusader.” 

“I may become a drunkard, a Bolshevist, a 
cisciple of Cole Blease, a single taxer, a mah 
jongg player, a believer that Dr. Cook dis- 
covered the pole, but never,” I believed, “ should 
! become a crusader for or against anything; 
an antagonist or a protagonist, any sort cf 
ite, ist or arian.” 


. 


But it all goes to show a feller can’t tell. 

I’m drove to it, my men. 

I had been patient when people said things 
were ex-SQUIZ-zit, which they ain’t no such 
word. 

Purist that I am I had been able to refrain 
from mayhem in the presence of those who said 
cupa-lo instead of cupola, and had even been 
10n-homicidal when people spoke of things 
being ob-LIG-atory, which they also ain’t no 
such word. 

I had known, of course, people who called a 
tarpaulin a tar-poleon, and one man I used to 
meet now and then called a compromise a com- 
promise. But these were freaks. 

In my early life I used to see the word Arctic. 
Note carefully there is a “c” in that word. Ii 
is a hard “c”—maybe because the sea all 
around the Arctic region is that way. The 
word comes from the Greek Arktos, meaning, 
1 am told (though I won’t be fussy and insist), 
a bear. 

I began calling that word Arc-tic. 1 gave the 
hard “c” a chance. It was in the word, and 


there was no indication that it was silent. Of 
course the Ancient Mariner said :—- 
“We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

But he was not referring to the “c” in 
Arctic. That “c” is there, and for a purpose. 
I believed it then, I have investigated since, and 
] find it is right. All same k. 

But do you ever hear anybody call that word 
anything but “Artic”? People don’t wear 
arctics—no; they wear “artics”! People who 
have bank accounts and brush their teeth and 
eat pie with a fork, and keep one hand in their 
lap while so doing; people who go to church, 
who teach in colleges, who are kind to the other 
members of their families, who do not use per- 
fume, who do not say “It’s a small world after 
all,” who get off the ‘bus facing forward, who 
noiselessly inhale their soup from the side of 
the spoon, who let you talk instead of talking 
to you—people with all the other fine qualities 
in the world, call it “ artic.” 

Why? Why? Why do they call it “ artic”? 
Why not arctic? Didn’t they know the “c” 
was there? Who told them it was silent? 
Do they talk entirely by ear? Never shall I 
rest till I learn why they do it, or stop them; 
one or the other. I am a crusader right 
alongside the guys who belong to the Society 
To Prevent Calling Pullman Porters George, 
and I am in it to the death. 

It is Arc-tic, b’gosh! Arc spells arc, and it 
must be permitted to spell it everywhere it 
appears. 

Altogether, now—ARC (long pause) TIC. 
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Christnas 


By RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER 
Kent, Ohio 


HEN the first snow is brought down by November winds 

there comes with it the first message from Santa Claus. 

Invisible, inaudible, yet the message reaches us. Chil- 

dren, with noses flattened against the windows, dance with 

glee, Mother looks at the calendar and Daddy smiles over 

some secret known only to himself and the toy-shop 

keeper. Grandmother speeds her knitting needles, big Brother looks at 

five-pound boxes of candy, John remembers to fill the wood-box, Sister 

invents mysterious sewing projects that Mother is not allowed to see, 

Grandpa finds work in the cellar and four-year-old Willie starts looking 
up the chimney hole. 


As the north wind gets stronger and the snow increases, more mes- 
sages come and because of them wonderful things happen. The society 
lady finds her eyes are open and she has pity for the poor woman who 
scrubs the floor. The busy business man discovers that human beings 
rather than automatic machines have been working for him. The chil- 
dren find wreaths for the windows and beautiful poems to memorize. 
The postman smiles as his pack grows heavier and the horse of the ex- 
pressman seems happy as he plods along. Mother and Grandmother 
scurry about, closet shelves become forbidden ground, and cakes and 
plum puddings fill the cupboards. 


Then, as the great day draws nigh, miracles come to pass. Anger, 
envy and pride give place to patience, appreciation and a humble spirit. 
Love comes back into the heart, homes become united through co-opera- 
tion, eyes twinkle with kindness and faces beam in the crowds. 


And on the last night the children, with beautiful faces, are radiant 
with faith as they kneel by their beds and pray: “God bless everybody 
tonight ’cause it’s Christmas. And bless Santa Claus too.” With good- 
night kisses they are in their beds and sleeping with dreams of wonder- 
ful gifts. Parents brush a few stray tears aside to hurry the prepara- 
tion for the honored guest, and they, too, pray for the faith that makes 
Santa Claus a reality. 


It is Christmas, and the glory of God is*manifest in the world of 
men. There is love, hope, charity and faith where once were hate, 
despair, selfishness and doubt. Each and everyone expresses the invis- 
ible, inaudible message when he says: “My brother, share with me.” 
While the children express the great truth in a child’s way by saying: 
“Santa Claus came,” we of more years express it in our way when we 
say: “Merry Christmas,” 
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After-Careers of Probationary Students. 


HOSE who know Olive M. Jones only in 
her activities in New York City and 
New York State crowned with her great Wash- 
ington meeting of the National Education 
Association in 1924 can have no appreciation of 
her noble professional and civic achievement as 
principal of the Probationary Public School 120, 
New York City. Our interest in Miss Jones 
dates from a day eighteen years ago when 
Julia Richman took me to School 120, which 
she characterized as a school which was accom- 
plishing miracles for delinquent boys. I was 
making a study of wayward and delinquent boys. 
I had written a series of ten articles on hoy 
Preblems which led to my being characterized 
for a time as “The Boy’s Winship.” Public 
School 120 as I saw it with Miss Richman was 
the first satisfactory public school demonstra- 
tion of satisfactory success that I had seen 
anywhere. This led me to have a campaign cf 
two weeks in Boston with Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey of. Denver, John Gunckle of Toledo, Bert 
Hall of Milwaukee, Julia Richman and Olive 
M. Jones. 
in Boston, and mass meetings in twelve other 
cities in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. It was probably the most satis- 
factory sample of public service I have ever 
rendered. 


There were twelve mass meetings 


This detour is necessary to account 
for my intense interest in the study early in 
1926 of the “ After-Career of Pupils of Proba- 
tionary School 120, of Boys in the School. in 
1919-20,” by the Bureau of Social Research, 114 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


All availabie sources were utilized in an effort 
to secure as complete information as possible 
pertaining to the life of the boy in school, at 
home and in the community at large. The 
school record cards and all available school 
case histories were carefully analyzed to de- 
termine the progress of these boys during their 
school attendance. Conferences were held 
with the principal and teachers of the schooi 
to ascertain the personality or behavior char- 
acteristics of the boys. Investigators read the 
case histories of all social agencies to whom 
the pupils of Public School 120 or the families 
of these boys were known. 

This is the report of boys out of School 120 
for five years, 1919-20 to April, 1926: Nineteen 
their business and average 
years of age now. Forty-five are 
skilled workmen averaging earnings $32 a week 
and average twenty years of age. Forty-four 
are semi-skilled workmen, average earning 328 
a week, and average age is eighteen years. 
Twenty-nine unskilled average 
S19 a week, average age nineteen years. 

Here is a report of 140 bovs who were sent 


hoys own own 


twenty 


are workers, 


to Public School 120 because they were way- 
ward or worse. Among the charges of the hoys 
who were in this school five years before were: 
Pugnacity 40, gambling 37, cheating 27, destruc- 
tiveness 19, violent temper 13, incorrigibility 5, 
rowdyism 10, gangster 9, sex delinquency 3. 

This report of the Probationary School would 
be an admirable showing for ordinary boys in 
public schools. 





Always Christmas 
By WILBUR D. NESBIT 


Used to think that Christmas was nothin’ but a day 

To get a lot o’ presents an’ give a lot away. 

Shouted “Merry Christmas” an’ helped to trim the tree— 
Just a day o’ Christmas was all that I could see 

Since I found that Christmas is more than any day, 


Christmas came to our house— an’ never went away. 


Struck of a sudden that friendliness an’ cheer 

Was meant to be on duty more than one day in the year. 
lf we're happy Christmas, why not the day before, 

An’ the day that follows, an’ so on, evermore? 

Got to thinkin’ of it—an’ that is why T say, 


Christmas came to our house an’ never went awa) 


Lots of us go ploddin’ along the road o' life 

An’ think one day of gladness will make up for all th 
Strile; 

But the Chrictma 


mirit can how \ 1 he 
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To make each day a Christmas in thought an’ word an’ 
deed. 

Used to pack the kindness in camphor balls next day, 

Till Christmas came to our house—an’ never went away. 


We just keep on givin’ to strangers and to kin 

An’ find that what is goin’ out is always comin’ in; 
Makes the sunshine brighter where we've got to live 
To learn that givin's keepin’; what you have you give. 
Holly in December, violets in May— 

And Christmas came to our house—an’ never went away: 


Used to think that Christmas was nothin’ but a date, 
rill I lea 


But that it's 


ned that truly you would never have to wait; 
the spirit that never stays apart 

If vou let it find vou, an’ keep it in your heart 

Since | found that Christmas is more than just a day 

( hrictma 


came te our house-— an’ never went away 


—Colorado School Journal. 














How to Make Friends with the Far Fast 


By LUCIA AMES MEAD 


MERICANS have what Emerson called “the 
A telescopic appreciation of distant gain.” 
While this is true so far as investments are 
concerned, it is quite the reverse as regards 
those gains in social and human relations, even 
more to be prized. 
imagination, time to think, the exercise of 
sympathy and a philosophy which counts noth- 
ing human, foreign. This combination is difh- 
cult to attain in a land of “hard-boiled” busi- 
ness men rushing from their breakfasts through 
crowded subways and shooting up into fifty- 
second story offices. 

Here in our midst we have fourteen thousand 
future leaders of other lands, keen-eyed stu- 
dents, eight thousand of whom are in colleges 
or universities. These are “chiels amang us 
takin’ notes,” and going back to South America, 
Tapan, China, India and other lands to tell 
their people whether we are to be friendly or 
aloof and menacing; whether democracy has 
succeeded ; whether our Christianity means any- 
thing. and certainly that we are the most law- 
less and homicidal of great nations. About 
1,500 of these students are women. Few of all 
the 14,000 see the inside of 
as guests. Their life is circumscribed by dor- 
mitory, laboratory and classroom, varied occa- 
sionally by a Y.M.C.A. entertainment, or a 
Cosmopolitan club meeting and glimpses, on 
ihe other hand, of some of the lower phases of 
life which leave them disappointed and cynical. 
A close observer from Japan in this country 
remarked: “J can readily name twenty-six 
Japanese who intended to become ministers 
and entered theological seminaries, but later 
changed their minds and entered education or 
business or official service.” An American, 
writing of students from India in this country, 
declares: “Indians are shocked by the sin they 
see here. From their contact with missionaries 
and other in India, they get the idea that 
America is clean and pure and holy. When 
they discover that this is not so, a revulsion of 
feeling comes over them.” 

A recent book on “ The Foreign Student in 
America,” issued by the Association press, re- 
veals valuable facts regarding these young 
people who are to be the future leaders of vast 
masses of the human race. Of these there are 
none more important for Americans to under- 
stand than the brainy youths from China and 
Japan who are to be the professional men, the 


Such appreciation requires 


American homes 


‘eaders in finance and science among 340,000,000 
in China and 80,000,000 in Japan. 

If there is anything which Americans of fore- 
sight should be studying today, it is the tem- 
per of mind which Caucasians are creating 
among the vast masses of those who face us 
on the Pacific. The Hawaiian conference made 
a good beginning, but as yet its influence has 
not gone far. We are throwing away 
golden opportunities when we pass by on the 
other side and offer no hand-shake to these 
modest, reserved, industrious youths who would 
welcome as the most important part of their 
contact with America opportunity to break 
bread at a private table, after years at a board- 
ing house table or restaurant, and to see how 
American women and children live. Sympathy, 
personal interest and good will given now may 
largely shape the attitude of mind of the future 
diplomats and editors who are observing us 
and whose attitude may profoundly affect 
world history. Misunderstanding is the root 
of wars. 

The International House in New York on 
Riverside Drive nearly opposite Grant’s tomb, 
a gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been a 
great boon to a thousand students, about one- 
third of whom are women. Here representa- 
tives of Brahminism, Buddhism, Confucianism 
with every branch of the Hebrew and Christian 
faith become acquainted. But this student life 
is somewhat hectic and bewildering and in no 
way takes the place of older people in Christian 
American homes. Many a student returns with 
an il!-digested philosophy of life, and, like the 
China, who are 
urging extreme measures against foreigners, 


ardent Chinese students in 
with more zeal than discretion and with more 
patriotism than statesmanship. 

Among those who have extended hands of 
friendship to these foreign guests, none have 
been more active than Dr. John R. Mott and 
the far-sighted men and 
the committee 


women who have 
of the Christian 
Associations in the “Committee on Iriendly 


” 


worked on 


Relations among Foreign Students. 
with themselves 


Uniting 
boards and 
student bodies, they are carrying through their 
office at 847 Madison avenue, New York, world- 
wide correspondence with students who plan to 
come to America and are giving practical aid 
after their arrival. 


various mission 





“No waste is so wicked as the waste of a 


child’s life.’—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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Griddle Cakes for All, or Noné 


By A. W. BURR 


Beloit College, Wisconsin 


ONCE asked the matron of a_ boarding 

school why we couldn’t have griddle cakes 
for breakfast once in a while. She replied: 
“No; it is impossible. I can’t cook enough for 
all at once.” When I suggested that one or 
two tables might have cakes one morning, and 
cther tables another morning, a shake of the 
head closed the matter. 

Sometimes I think that our school systems 
are run much as was that boarding school 
kitchen. It is a new method in every class- 
room, or no new method in any. 

A Superintendent decides it shall be griddle 
cakes for all, and with much flurry and over- 
turning puts on, “ Supervised Study,” “ Intelli- 
gence Tests,” “ Measurements and Standardiza- 
tion,” “ Socialized Recitations,” “The Project 
Method,” and now “ The Contract Method.” [It 
leaves no option with teachers or studies. It 
may be a gain in some classrooms, a loss in 
others. It mechanizes the teachers and the 
pupils. 

The heads of most schools, however, after 
looking on for a time, conclude with the 
matron, “It is impossible,” and continue in the 
old tried way in all the classrooms, and the 
monotony of uniformity and routine dulls 
teacher and pupil. 

Schools are not factories; teachers are not 
machines; children are not wood, iron, or cot- 
ton to be made into useful products. A school 
is made up of human beings, with a diversity 
of interests, with the gifts and aptitudes of 
human beings. and methods imposed from above 
check interest and initiative, and are bad mis- 
fits with some teachers, some studies, and 
many pupils. 

Why not have cakes for one table and some- 
thing else for another? 

If the principal concludes that some change 


Civic Service in 


[Every principal is looking for some natural outlet for 
the civic teaching required in all the schools, and the op- 
portunity of combining penmanship, geography, and civics 
with a big government service like the Post Office appeals 
to children. Chicago teachers in co-operation with Post- 
master Arthur C. Lueder outlined the following program 
of special instructions with reference to Christmas mail- 
ing.—Editors.] 

O 1. Community service being the prin- 
cipal purpose of public schocls supporte-l 

by the taxes of all the people, the managers 
of schocls desire their civic teaching to fructily 
in results. Here is an opportunity to apply it. 

No. 2. The waste of the people’s money 


through careless use of the mails, poor wrap- 
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of method or end is desirable, he might ask 
two teachers if they are willing to try out the 
change with a couple of their classes for a 
semester or year, and follow up with them the 
experiment. 

If a teacher wants to try a new way, if the 
principal thinks well of it, he might say: “ Yes, 
if you will get another teacher to try it with 
you and will report on it once a month.” 

The advantages of such partial introduction 
ef new methods and ends over a general im- 
position of them are many. 

The new method has not at the outset to 
meet the criticism, opposition and half-hearted 
trial of those who fear to make any change, 
cr don’t want to do so. Teachers as well as 
pupils have a natural objection to new tasks 
imposed by those in authority. 

The method has the advantage of a trial by 
its friend, and a perfecting of detail and adapta- 
tion before a larger use. 

If the method is a gain, its success becomes 
a challenge to other teachers to try it rather 
than to oppose it as untried. It awakens initia- 
tive, the best quality of a teacher. The new 
methcd goes by contagion. 

It gives teacher and principal, and teacher 
with teacher a comradeship in the teaching 
problem, the interest in it of experiment. It 
may come out that teachers will do better and 
pupils will have more interest, and will some 
day make better teachers themselves, if several 
good methods instead of one are in use in a 
school, and teachers are known and valued by 
their individual methods. 

It certainly is true that a new or old, desira- 
ble method will have ten times the chance of a 
trial ii it is not a wholesale trial at first. and at 
the same time less will be said about “the 
epidemic fads in the teaching profession.” 


in Chivistrans Mail 


ping, bad addressing, insufficient postage, and 
failure to add name and address of sender, 
amounts to over a million dollars a year in 
Chicago alone. This is due to failure to use 
brains. Schools are to train the use of them. 

No. 3. The following civic lessons, related 
to penmanship, manual training, and _ social 
studies, are the results of your previous expert- 
ments in this line. 

No. 4. Please organize this work in accord- 
ance with your ideas of greatest value and as 
adapted to different grades. 

No. 5. One copy for each teacher is enclosed. 
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No. 6. These suggestions obtained from 
principals and teachers are recommended. 

No. 7. Teach the tying of square knots, 
packages tied with “granny” notes come 
tied. Teach judgment of what 
strength of string to give a proper 
safety.’ 

No. 8. Teach proper place of address, and 
of sender’s name and address, including city. 

No. 9. Teach proper amount of postage and 
how, if without letter scales, to get information. 

Ne. 10. Teach position of postage. 

No. 11. Christmas rush. Note that the dates 
given for dispatch of parcels to European 
countries are somewhat earlier than the dates 
given for dispatch of first-class mail. They are 
based upon the sailing of steamers and mark 
the final day of mailing by which mail will 
reach those countries before Christmas. Con- 
ditions in determine de- 
livery. 

The dates recommended for delivery before 
Christmas in this country refer to parcel post 
_ only and mark the line of safety, but are not 
necessarily final. Mail deposited at a later date 
may be delivered if conditions are favorabie. 
but it must be remembered that there will be 
no carrier delivery on Christmas Day. The 
Post Office Department recommends _ that 
Christmas gifts and cards addressed to points 


un- 
is sufficient 
“margin of 


those countries will 
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within one day’s travel should be mailed on or 
hefore December 20; within two days’ travel on 
or before December 18; within three days’ 
travel cn or before December 16; for more 
distant points on or before December 14, Par- 
cels and cards for local delivery should be 
mailed on or before December 21. 

Parcels and envelopes may be 
“ Please do not open until Christmas.” 

No. 12. The school not only trains its own 
children but educates the entire community. 
Provide that children inform their parents on 
these matters and report the results of such 
service. 

No. 13. Follow up. A letter on this size 
paper suitable for binding, sent to the superin- 
tendent of schools, December 24, recounting 

Number of lessons given. 

Number of pupils instructed. 

Number of homes reported as having been 
reminded by the children. 

Any additional information desired will be 
greatly appreciated. 

No. 14. Previous record. You have saved the 
country many dollars by your previous teach- 
ing in this field, you have caused Chicago to 
be cited as an example to all America, you 
have enabled children to realize that they are 
valuable citizens, a part of the government by 
the people. 


endorsed 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND PRE-VOCA- 
TIONAL STUDY: Adams’ Junior Typewriting; 
SoRelle’s Junior Rational Typewriting. (Both two- 
semester pre-vocational courses.) Content: Key- 
board Technique, with introductory work on com- 
mon forms of typing, personal letters, themes, etc. 


List Price, $1.00 each. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: The New Rational 
Typewriting, 1927 Edition. (Two-semester course.) 
Keyboard Technique, Speed Development, Business 
Correspondence Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing 
and Statistical Problems, Law and Business Papers. 


List Price, $1.20. 


The New Rational Typewriting, Parts III-VI. A 
one-semester intermediate course intended to articu- 
late with Adams’ Junior Typewriting or Junior 


ject. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING SERIES 


A new book for every phase of study and practice 


BOSTON 


Rational. Content : Business Correspondence 
Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and Business 
Papers. List Price, 80 cents. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS: The 
Typewriting, Intensive Course. Complete course 
designed for four months’ work where two 
periods a day are devoted to typing. Content: In- 
tensive studies, adapted to the business school or- 
ganization, of the Keyboard Technique, Speed 
Development, Business Letter Forms, Manuscript | 
Forms of the Rational series, plus an introduction 
to advanced projects, with ample laboratory prob- 
lems to develop typing power. List Price, $1.20 


ADVANCED COURSE FOR ALL TYPES OF 
SCHOOLS: Rational Typing Projects. (One- 
semester course.) Content: Projects in advanced 
typing covering various types of work usually en- 
countered in offices. List Price, $1.00. 


New Rational 








The New Rational Books mark, we believe, the greatest strides in the science of 
teaching typewriting that have been made since the introduction of the touch method. 
They present features never before incorporated in a typing textbook. 
Rational was published, it has been a leader jn the educatienal presentation of the sub- 
The New Rational simple carries it into an area of greater achievement. 


Since the first 


Send for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON 




















Personal and Professional 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, field secre- 
tary of the National [:ducation Association, has 
had a field trip of seven weeks, visiting Missouri, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. She visited 
the headquarters of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations and other school people promoting thie 
interest of the legislative program of the 
National Education Association. She spent the 
first five days of the trip attending ihe meetin 
of the Board of Managers of tne National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers oi which she is 
chairman of the committee on school education 
of the national organization. She attended the 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Northeastern Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association and the Western Pennsylvania 
Teachers Association. While on the trip she 
had important conferences with Dr. Francis G. 
Blair, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. William M. Davidson, chairman 
of the Legislative Commission of the N. E. A. 


SHELDON EMMOR DAVIS, Ph.D., presi- 
dent, State Normal College, Dillon, Montana, 
has made a delightful contribution to profes- 
sional literature in “ Self-Improvement, a Study 
of Criticism for Teachers” (Macmillan), a 
book full of dynamic sentences which make the 
unexhilarating level of traditional pedagogic 
commonplace impossible. 

Here is a suggestion of the way Dr. Davis 
makes one vexed that he could not have drawn 
the picture himself without being prodded to 
it. “Over-learning seldom brings forth specific 
remonstrance; a fairly large per cent. of 
pupils comfortably make the same response 
which they have made weeks or even years 
before. There is the unanalyzed satisfaction of 
doing the right thing without effort. The 
teacher is asking questions, pupils are answer- 
ing pleasantly; neither teacher nor pupils may 
discover that the questions are not worth 
answering because their content is trivial or 
too oft reiterated.” 

Here is another: “The older spelling books 
contained, say ten thousand words, many of 
them unusual and of no spelling value to more 
than one hundreth part of those who studied 
them. More recent books contain about three 
thousand words of possible practical conse- 
quence to nearly every one. The small group 
who have always been good in spelling are 
probably as good spellers under the new regime 
as they would have been under the old, but 
have they not lost a great deal of oppor- 
tunity for vocabulary study by not having 
these interesting, little-used words to play with 
in their active minds?” 
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We have never seen more commonsense in 
type than when Dr. Davis tells supervisors to 
appreciate the hypersensitive tension of many 
beginning teachers; his suggestion to begin- 
ning teachers to avoid a disciplinary attitude 
based on “ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 

The real joy of this book is the way Dr. 
Davis talks to the critics of the schools. Here 
is a sample: “Amusement, culture, diversion, 
and society take the time of the well-to-do. 
Their children are given more money than 
they ought to have, and a wealth of high- 
priced playthings from kiddie-cars to automo- 
biles. The one thing parents do not give them 
is personal example and association.” 


RICHARD K. PIEZ of the Oswego State 
Normal and Training School, is one of the in- 
spiring professional leaders in teacher train- 
ing. The Oswego School, as we have often 
said, has maintained the spirit of its great 
founder through various administrations, and 
today there is a spirit of professional devo- 
tion which has all the thrill of the crusaders. 


TRISTRAM WALKER MEICALFE, educa- 
tional editor of the New York World, is cer- 
tainly the best informed man on all details of 
the functioning of the greatest school system 
of the world that any one has ever been. ‘To 
know every feature of the mechanical material- 
istic feature of the system from saving dimes 
to spending millions, 1s as automatic thinking 
as to appreciate the rights of children and the 
wrongs of teachers. 

Helen Wills’ familiarity with tennis is no more 
reliable than is Metcalfe’s knowledge of school 
finance and professional psychology. He is 
‘he only man in America who has been the 
masterful educational editor of great daily 
papers for a quarter of a century. What Arthur 
Brisbane is in world affairs yesterday, today 
and forever, Tristram Walker Metcalfe is to ail 
relations of narents and teachers, supervision 
and specialization, of boys and girls in school 
and out from a-b-c to x-y-z. 


MINOR H. PADDOCK died suddenly in 
Providence in October, at the age of eighty-one. 
He retired as a teacher in the Technical High 
School of Providence this summer after @ 
teaching experience of sixty years. {In the 
thirty-two years in the Technical High School 
of Providence he was absent from his class but 
two days, and since retiring in June was 
in the best of health until a few days before he 
died. His specialty was mineralogy. He was 
the author of several books on that subject, and 
wrote many articles for the Journal of Educa- 
tion on “ Minerals in Public Schools.” 
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Character Chats 


A Journal Feature Which Is Helping to Mould the Lives of Boys and Girls 


By JOSEPH B. 


How We MayHave ‘Peace on Earth” 


NE thousand nine hundred and twenty-six 

years ago a babe was born in Bethlehem. 
All of you know the sacred story and all of you 
rejoice at the goodness of God, who so loved 
the race of man that He sent among it His 
Beloved Son. In addition to being a great re- 
ligious fact, the birth of the Christ is of tre- 
mendous historical importance, and it is to that 
side of the great event that I wish to draw 
your attention for a few moments. 

Whenever a child is born an idea is born also. 
It may be a commonplace idea, or it may be 
one of great importance. The idea sums up the 
hfe work of the individual. 

In the case of Christ the idea born with the 
habe in Bethlehem was so different from the 
accepted ideas of that time that it necessarily 
came inte conflict with them, beginning a bitter 
struggle for supremacy that has lasted nearly 
two thousand years. 

The first Christmas morning found the world 
roughly divided into two great classes, those 
who ruled and those who served. Except in 
small areas the idea of public rule such as we 
know it was unheard of. The people every- 
where groaned under the iash of the slave- 
driver. Wars raged, men and women fell vic- 
tims to the sword; starvation slowly tortured 
thousands to death, while pestilence stalked 
everywhere that men came together. Life was 
a very difficult and very sorrowful thing for 
the vast majority of persons. Then a great 
idea was born with Christ. Into this world of 
selfishness and bloodshed streamed one great 
ray of heavenly light; “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” was the way Christ put it into words. 

For nearly two thousand years now this 
splendid idea has been playing back and forth 
cver the hearts of men. Under its radiance 
men and women have grown kinder, more 
generous, more public-spirited. Wherever a 
person dves a noble. unselfish deed he shows 
ferth the real spirit of the Christ and flashes on 
into other hearts the message of the new idea. 

So, on Christmas morning, let us think of this 
new idea, this “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
idea, as being born with the Holy Babe, and let 
us ask ourselves whether or not we belong to 
the old order in which every man thinks only of 
himself, or the new order in which every man 
thinks also of his neighbor. 


Copyright, 1926, by Joseph B. Egan. 
rig hts Reserved. “ 


EGAN, A. M. 


Cactus Plants 


Y CHRISTMAS cactus is just bursting 
into scarlet flowers. From the 
very tip of each fat leaf a rosy bud is making 
acquaintance of the world. Who would ever 
dream that such beautiful thoughts lay hidden 
under the homely old skin of the cactus plant. 
Yesterday as I fed the roots a few drops of 
water this thought came to me. 

Behind the little plant in my window 
stretches away a million years of other cactus 
plants. Each one has lived a hard life out on 
the face of the desert, where the wind blows 
and the sand drifts, and the sun pours down a 
merciless heat,and where only now and then 
the thunder claps its dark wings, and the rain 
drifts down to thirsty lips. To live in such a 
place one must be a strong and seli-reliant 
warrior, capable of enduring heat and thirst and 
wind and driving sands, and one must wear 
irmor against a thousand foes. But to live 
in such a place and keep the love of beauty 
in one’s heart, that is the rare virtue of the 
little cactus plant; for neither heat nor wind 
nor sand has robbed it of its power to put forth 
delicate scarlet blossoms of rare sweetness and 
heautiful design. 

And so it is with us. One must be a warrior 
to live a useful life upon the surface of this 
hard, old earth. Winds of evil blow about us; 
evil deeds, like sand, drift by us day and night; 
the hot, merciless sun of our daily work beats 
down upon us and gentle rain falls only when 
some one shows forth an act of love. He whu 
endures it all in patience, does his allotted 
task and thus gladdens the earth around him 
with the fragrance and beauty of spiritual 
flowers turns a harsh desert into the abiding 
place of God. 


The Three Lessons 


HERE was once a rich man who had lost 

all joy in life. In his despair he went to 
a wise man, who was neither a physician nor a 
lawver, but merely a humble soul who had 
found jov wherever his feet carried him. “I 
have come to vou,” said the rich man, “ to ask 
vour help. | have lost all jov in life. My 
money is like sawdust Mv fellow men shun 
me. and [ wish to die, and vet,” he wert on, “1 


fear to die, for I have not lived justly. ! have 
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not loved my neighbor, and I have not spent 
my money, and it lies piled in huge sacks either 
for evil or for good. If you can give me back 
the joy of life half of all I have is yours.” The 
wise man smiled. “I can cure you,” he said 
simply, “but you must do exactly as I say.” 
“It is a bargain,” said the rich man. “If I fail 
you once I| shall give my entire fortune to 
some charitable cause.” “Come to me,” said 
the wise man, “ every morning at seven o'clock 
for orders. As for today, go out into the high- 
way and play with the first boy you meet.” 
“But—” cried the rich man. “No buts,” said 
the wise man, “do as I tell you.” Now it hap- 
pened that the first boy the rich man met was 
the same boy he had just chased away from 
his apple trees. Of course the boy ran off as 
fast as he could. He did not know that the 
rich man wanted to play with him. The 
faster the rich man ran after him the faster 
the boy fled until at last the rich man sat 
down panting on a stone wall. “Did you play 
wih the first boy you met?” said the wise 
man next morning. “ Yes,” said the rich man. 
“We ran a great race, but he was too swift 
for me.” “T understand,” said the wise man 
“ However, you must play with that boy. Ride 
around to his house and invite him and his 
playmates to a lawn party.” “But they wiil 
ruin my trees,” said the rich man. “They will 
do them no harm,” said the wise man, “and 
they will do your soul a great deal of good.” 
So the next day the rich man stood at his gate 
and welcomed the boys as they entered. Three 
hours later he watched them file out again. 
Each had all the apples he could carry, and for 
the first time in two years the rich man had a 
smile on his careworn face. “He’s a good 
scout after all,” said one boy. “It's hard to 
understand some people,” said another. “He 
asked me about my father,” said another. 
“ He’s going to get me a job for the summer,” 
said another. As for the rich man, well, he 
sat under his apple tree and smiled. “ There's 
something contagious about boys,” he said to 


himself. “I must see the little rascals quite 
often from now on.” 


The Three Lessons 
Part Two. 
| eds the next morning the rich man was 


at the wise man’s door. “Aha!” 


cried 
the wise man. 


“I see you are here. therefore 
| know you have found again some of the joy of 


iife that vou had lost. Now turn right arawnd 


and seek out some poor, miserable wretch 
who has lost all joy in life because af the 
hardness Af his Int Refore night give him 
cause to grasp vour hand and pray Gaye tor 


your well-being,” “T have never done that 
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sort of thing,” said the rich man, “ but I shall 
try.” Now it happened that the rich man was 
scarcely out of sight of the wise man’s house 
when he saw an old woman sitting on a porch 
with her face in both hands weeping bitterly. 
“My good woman,” said the rich man, “ why 
do you weep?” The old woman looked long 
and hard at the rich man, and said: “ Today I 
am being moved into the street, for I cannot 
pay my rent.” “And who is moving you into 
the street?” asked the rich man. “He who 
holds the mortgage on my house. His name 
is there in red letters,” said the old lady as 
she took a paper out of her waist. With a sink- 
ing heart the rich man opened the paper and 
clanced at it. As he feared, his own name was 
written in red ink. “I know nothing of this,” 
said the rich man, “ for my secretary handles 
all such matters for me. However, be of good 
cheer, for this moment I cancel this paper. The 
house is yours forever. Now tell me about 
yourself, for I have a mind to assist you fur- 
ther.” When the old lady had finished her tale 
the rich man dabbed his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief, and said: “I never knew before there 
was so much misery in the world. What little 
I can do shall be done, not only for you but 
for others like you.” “God bless you,’ said 
the old lady. “I have always heard of you 
2s a hard man, but I see now that the world 
has misjudged you cruelly.” “ Not so, not so,” 
said the rich man. “It is I who have mis- 
judged the world, thinking its treasures were of 
cold and silver, when in reality they are of 
flesh and blood.” That night the rich man and 
his secretary labored long and hard. “A third 
of all my wealth,” said the rich man, “ shall go 
to relieve distress and you shall be my servant 
in this matter, for since through you I have 
worked suffering it is fit that through you I 
should also do deeds of mercy.” 


The Three Lessons 
Part Three. 


T WAS nine o’clock the next day before the 
rich man knocked on the wise man’s door. 
“Aha!” cried the wise man. “I see you have 
been lying awake. Your eyes are dull and 
vou seem tired.” “ Very tired indeed,” said the 
rich man, “ but not in body. You set me a hard 
task, my good frierd, but I have managed it. 
Last evening an old lady took my hand, ant 
said: ‘God bless vou,’ just as you ordered that 
she should.” “ Well done.” cried the wise 
man. “ You are now ready for the third lessot. 
(jive me every cent you have about you, 
i check neon That’s right Here is twenty 
Fie deallione hack. Phat is alt the mones you 


are to have for two weeks. Go to a city whert 


now 
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you are not known, and, without influence of 
any kind, find a job and work at it. At the end 
of two weeks I shall be waiting for you.” The 
rich man was dazed by the order, but the 
same strength of character that had made him 
a rich man made him, also, determined to see 
the iessons through. Without saying a word 
he took the twenty-five dollars and went out. 
Two weeks later he came back. He was hag: 
gard and careworn. His face was unshaven 
and his eyes seemed filled with great weariness. 
“It has been a dreadful two weeks,” he said. 
“T could find no work. 
man around. 


Nobody wants an old 
I tramped the streets until mv 
feet were blistered, then at last, just as I had 
spent my last dollar, 1 was given a job runniny 


an elevator. My good friend, you have taught 


me a great lesson. I shall never forget it. 
Tomerrow morning I shall go back to my own 
factories and set things right. Now I know that 
the men who work for me have feet that blister, 
hands that tire, stomachs that get hungry. 
hearts that are sad and lives that are not too 
full of sunshine and joy.” As he spoke the rich 
man seized the wise man’s hand and wrung it, 
as he said: “It is not too late yet to undo many 
things I have done. I shall make my men part- 
ners in business with me, and my interests shail 
he their interests from now on.” 


“ But your 
profits?” 


asked the wise man, with a queer 
“My profits shall be the joy that 
comes from giving others work, from resting 
weary hands, from helping my brother as I 
find him needing help.” 


smile. 


“And do you really 
mean that, henceforth, you will find joy ard 
recompense in the service of vour brother?” 
“As God lives, I do,” said the rich man. “ Then 
your lessons are finished. There is nothing 
more to learn, for he who serves his brother 
serves God, and, wherever he may toil, receives 
a dividend more valuable than gold and more 
lasting than the uplifted hills.” 


How Mr. Egan Uses Character Chats 


Following the brief devotional exercises with which the 
school day is opened, the teacher reads one of these stories 
aloud to the class. Then, without comment, the teacher 
retires from desk or platform, while one of the pupils who 
has previously been appointed “judge” steps forward and 
asks what the class thinks about the story. In the ensuing 


‘discussion many different ideas are likely to be expressed. 


When the time is up, the “judge” renders a snap decision 
as to which bey or girl has given the best interpretation, 
and that pupil automatically becomes “judge” for the next 


day. 


Handled in this way the “Character Chats” become the 
‘Pupils’ own possession. The twelve-minute period assigned 
to the exercise passes pleasantly and pupils look forward 


"to the next one with eager interest. 


The teacher should let the pupils “have it out’ among 
themselves. Unless her opinion is directly asked, she may 
well remain in the background. I cannot too greatly 


“emphasize the importance of this peint. No matter how 
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Afternoon 


0} Fatigue 















Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nervesasHorsford's 
Acid Phosphate. 
Just a teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life ™ 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appetite, 
aids digestion and tones up 
the entire system. 


Q 60 26 At all druggists 
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much better the teacher could explain the message, she 
sheuld let the class do the talking. Make it their affair 
and they will profit by it- 





“Character Chats” are being successfully utilized in the 
fourth and all higher grades through the ninth, or the 
junior high school. 

Any teacher having a particular character problem upon 
which Mr. Egan’s help is desired, is invited to communicate 
with him, in care of the Journal of Education, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston. He will be glad to write a special story 
which will be printed in this department. Bring yonr 
troubles to Mr. Egan! 
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M. I. Ayer, F. P. E. has had 25 years’ experience 
in selling and repairing various makes of foun- 
tain pens and is also expert in advising as to 
style of holder and point of pen most useful 
to particular penmanship methods. She has 
been for the last six years perfecting 


THE AY[ R Pen 
BOSTON 


She is able to select the proper penpoint after 
seeing the hand writing. Buy an Ayer Pen. 
The gift will be a joy and not an embarrassment. 


Sold only at the factory, 
36 BROMFIELD ST., room 401. 
People say: “She knows more about fountain pens 


than any one in Boston.” ny 
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Baral Education 
Education Here 


“Europe is looking to America to. 


see how our program of farm organi- 
zation and rural education for men, 
women and children is working, and 
she is asking whether this program 
aims only for increased income or 
whether it also stresses higher stan- 
dards of life in rural communities,” 
recently declared Grace E. Frysinger, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Miss Frysinger has re- 
cently returned from an eight-months 
trip abroad where she studied rural 
conditions in many European coun- 
tries. 


Scandinavian Students 
To Visit United States 


A group of thirty young men from 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark are 
coming to the United States to study 
the practical aspects of American 
business and industrial methods, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
trustees of the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation. With the collabora- 
tion of commercial, industrial, andj 
financial concerns in this country, the 
Foundation has developed a plan to 
enable these students to see American 
business from the inside, and thus to 
satisfy what is said to be an almost 
universal wish of young men begin- 
ning commercial careers in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is also said 
that this is the first time that any 
such group of foreign students have 
been brought officially to this country 
for practical study of economic affairs 
here. 


-_——— 


Favor College 
Military Training 


Heads of more than seventy land- 
grant state universities, colleges and 
other educational institutions in con- 
vention recently in Washington, took 
a stand in favor of military instruc- 
tion as an essential element of col- 
legiate education. They declared that 
those who oppose “military education 
in our colleges, are opposing the least 
military method of keeping their 
nation from a state of utter defence- 
lessness.” 


-_— 


Britain to Have 
Paris College 


The foundation of a British Institute 
in Paris was the possibility mentioned 
by the Prince of Wales at the recent 


inauguration of the Canadian Hostel 
at University City, on the outskirts of 
Paris. The greatest interest has been 
aroused in France, for it is realized 
that an educational link between the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon cultures would 
generally improve the relations be- 
tween France and England. Univers- 
ity City will soon see erected a British 
college with accommodations for 300 
students.. The co-operation of all the 
universities of England, Scotland and 
Wales is already assured, and the 
great corporations of law, music and 
art have promised help. 


—_—_ 


Where Song 
Beats Football 

St.. Olaf College at Northfield, 
Minn., has just opened a new music 
hall; which has been “built by song.” 
The St. Olaf choir, a body of sixty 
students which makes annual tours, 
earns money for the college, and has 
provided the funds for the music hall. 
At St. Olaf the choir is the thing. 
Candidates for the football team some- 
times give up their athletic ambitions 
to join it. The organization seldom 
fails to earn from $12,000 to $30,000 
for the school music fund each year. 


Vassar College Girls 
Abandoning Bobbed Hair 

Vassar College girls are abandoning 
bobbed hair in all its forms and re- 
turning to long tresses as fast as 
nature permits. The change in hair- 
dressing style amounts almost to a 
stampede, according to the beauty 
shops catering to the college trade, 
and, while there are some whe declare 
that they always will cling to the ma>- 
nish cut, the swing back to braids is 
sweeping. Hairdressers are lament- 
ing this trend, for bobs require fre- 
quent trimming and business has been 
exceptionally good. They attribute 
the sudden shift to the impression 
among the girls that the bob is to» 
“common.” 


“Medical Domination” 
Vigorously Opposed 

A united front for the “freedom of 
the child from medical domination” 
is presented by the Public School Pro- 
tective League of Los Angeles, it was 
announced at its annual session. Com- 
plete removal of compulsory vaccina- 
tion from the state was the goal placed 
before the organization by its presi- 
dent, Judge Douglas L. Edmonds. At 
the present time in California all par- 


ents desiring exemption of their chil- 
dren from vaccination may secure this 
by signing exemption cards. This ex- 
tends only through grammar and high 
schools, however, the State University 
“still making vaccination the price of 
education.” But with the league's. 
aim of final removal of compulsory 
vaccination, the hope was expressed 
that this would be taken care of im 
time, and “progress” was already <e- 
ported along these lines. 


Yale to Raise 
Professers’ Pay 


President James Rowland Angell of 
Yale University declared that the 
$20,000,000 endowment fund is to go 
wholly for teaching and _ research 
work. To fail in the drive which 
alone will make better salaries pos- 
sible, would mean that Yale would 
have to drop out of the front rank 
among universities, he stated. The 
endowment will have a single purpose = 
To provide income which will permit 
Yale to raise professors’ salaries to a 
more adequate level, and in other ways 
to better inner facilities of the uni- 
versity, “intangible perhaps, but more 
vital to the real life of the institution 
than any building, however imposing 
and fine.” 


Russia Strives 
To Be Literate 


Hope for constructive progress it 
Russia’s future was expressed by Pro- 
fessor Charles E. Merriam, chairman 
of the department of political science 
at the University of Chicago. He 
spent last summer in Europe studyiag 
conditions there. He reported that 
Russia is striving to achieve literacy 
by 1930, and that notable progress is 
being made toward this goal, boys and 
girls and men and women working 
diligently. 


——— 


Level Women’s Colleges, 
Oxford Union Demands 


Reflecting the feeling against the 
enormous growth in the number of 
women students, the Oxford Union 
Society, by a vote of 223 to 198, 
adopted a motion that “the women’s 
colleges of this university should be 
leveled to the ground.” The union is 
the debating society of students, of 
which many of England’s leading men 
have been presidents. Its votes carry 
no operative effect. 
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Dr. Taylor Honored 
By 1,200 Teachers 


Twelve hundred teachers of the 
public schools of New York City 
were present recently at a testimonial 
luncheon to Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, 
district superintendent, in celebration 
of his seventieth birthday. For more 
than fifty years Dr. Taylor has served 
in the public school system of New 
York City and for the last twenty- 
four years as district superintendent. 
He will retire from active duty next 
January. A gold watch was presented 
to Dr. Taylor by the teachers. Trid- 
utes to his distinguished service in the 
cause of education were made by sev- 
eral leading educators of New York 
City. 

School Pupils’ 
Savings Grow 

More than $20,000,000 was banked 
by the school children of the United 
States in the last school year, a sum 
representing the deposits of .more 
than 4,000,000 boys and girls, eighty 
per cent. of the total enrollment in 
the 11,371 schools where savings sys- 
tems have been instituted. Net sav- 
ings for the year amounted to almost 
$9,000,000 and balances totaled $32,- 
000,000 according to official reports. 
These figures present a new high 
total for school savings, deposits last 


— 
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year being twenty per cent. more than 
the year before and net savings show- 
ing a 12.7 per cent. increase. The 
number of schools with savings sys- 
tems increased 11.8 per cent., it is re- 
ported, and the number of pupils pat- 
ticipating 18.5 per cent. The fact that 
the size of- the savings group has in- 
creased more rapidly than the enroll- 


-ment"in the schools is taken to indi- 


cate growing popularity of school 
banking in general, especially where 
it has been in effect long enough for 
pupils to understand it. 


School Histories 
Called Inaccurate 


Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. Dick- 
son, who was senior combat chaplain 
with the American forces in France 
during the World War, has issued a 
critique on American school histories, 
in which he charged that many of 
them contain gross inaccuracies in 
dealing with the World War. “I 
have read about fifty-two American 
school histories on file in the Con- 
gressional Library,” said Colonel 
Dickson, “also in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and other places in Washing- 
ton and vicinity. All have serious 
errors of omissien and commissicn. 
Some of these school histories are 
ridiculous, absurd and stupid. Unless 
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our histories are immediately cor- 
rected, our pretensions, unwitting or 
otherwise, doom us to become the 
laughing-stock of the world.” In his: 
Statement he quotes typical extracts. 
from school histories to which he 
takes exception. 


‘Put Study First, 


Social Pursuits Last 


Some of the leading women’s col- 
leges of the East frown upon young: 
women who wish to tread the primrose 
path of social entertainment at the- 
expense of intellectual activities. Re- 
sponding to a query, the heads of five- 
institutions said that while social) 
activities properly have a place in the 
life of their students, the official atti- 
tude is that intellectual pursuits should 
constitute the main purpose of the: 
student bodies. In general the heads. 
of women’s colleges agree with Presi- 
dent William Allan Neilson of Smith 
College. He recently told the students. 
that Smith College was not going 1o- 
be turned into “a centre of engaging: 
social life with a few duties to give a. 
kind of relish to a perpetual holiday,” 
and asserted he was going to insist: 
that the “intellectual life here shall be- 
the main life, even if we have to dis— 
pense with a large number of admr— 
able and effective persons.” 
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Remington Typewriter Co. 


Branches Everywhere 


REMINGTON LYPEWRITER 
School Sales Break All Records 


URING the past year the demand for Reming- 

ton Typewriters for instruction purposes in 
the commercial schools of America has been 
without a parallel in typewriter history. 


This demand clearly indicates the outstanding 
merit and popularity of the Remington as ateach- 
ing machine. It also reflects the enormous pres- 
tige and reputation of the Remington product 
throughout the business world. 


The aim of every business school is to supply 
its graduates with the kind of training needed in 
the business office, and these record-breaking pur- 
chases of Remington Typewriters by commercial 
schools show conclusively the present trend of 
business requirements. 


New York 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 





Sesqui Closes 
Owing $6,000,000 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
which has cost Philadelphia more than 
$20,000,000, closed November 30 fol- 
lowing a belated observance of Con- 
necticut Day. Of the 1,000 employees, 
900 lost their jobs, 100 being retained 
through December. A _ proposal for 
continued operation next summer was 
withdrawn at a meeting of the direc- 
tors. City Comptroller Hadley is 
wrestling with the problem of unpaid 
bills for the Sesqui, amounting thus 
far to $5,224,100, with more coming, 
enough, according to officials, to bring 
the total well over $6,000,000. It is 
proposed to have the city appropriate 
another $5,000,000, which would bring 
the city’s total grants to approximately 
$17,000,000, exclusive of the $3,000,000 
subscribed by business firms and in- 
dividuals. 


This President Gets 
$115 Yearly Salary 

Pere Fout Altimir, the president of 
Andorra, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, gets a yearly 
salary equivalent to about $115. Lying 
high up- in the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, Andorra has pre- 
served its feudal character for more 
than a thousand years. The president, 
a man of fifty-five, tall and rugged, is 
a peasant and cattle owner first and a 
statesman afterward. He is progres- 
sive, but must move slowly among a 
people who cling suspiciously to a 
policy of splendid isolation. There 
are no journals or newspapers in 
Andorra. When the railroad was 
built from the Spanish frontier the 
whole country was up in arms against 
this devilish and revolutionary change, 
President Altimir said. They lay 
down on the track and wept long and 
copiously. The president doubts the 
practical value of the League of 
Nations, but thinks the delegates can 
have a good time at Geneva. 


Production Hits 
New High Record 

The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that industrial production in the 
United States is at a record high 
level. The volume of activity has 
been higher every month this year 
than in 1925 or 1924. Moreover, the 
board declares, statistics showed con- 
sumers were maintaining the demand 
for this record output with the pur- 
chasing power of industrial workers 


and farmers alike higher than last 
year. The English coal strike was 
assigned as the cause of the domestic 
mining increase, while the recent drop 
in cotton and wool prices was said to 
have stimulated the textile manufac- 
turers. 


Would Pay Debts 
for Recognition 


A recent dispatch from Moscow de- 
clared that the Soviet government is 
prepared to make substantial conces- 
sions toward repaying the old Russian 
debts to the United States in exchanze 
for American recognition. Negotia- 
tions, it was predicted, would prob- 
ably be opened soon and_ confidence 
prevails in influential quarters that 
restoration of normal political and 
economic relations between the Soviet 
Republic and America will follow in 
the near future. There has been no 
indication in recent statements by 
American administration leaders that 
the State Department’s Russian policy 
would be changed. Failure of Russia 
to fund the debts of the former gov- 
ernment has- been one of the chief 
obstacles to- American ‘recognition. 


Great Future Seen 
For Fused Quartz 

It was scarcely two years ago that 
the General Electric Company’s labora- 
tories told of a startling discovery that 
fused quartz could be utilized in place 
of glass with many advantages not 
possessed by the latter substance. Disks 
of this quartz have recently been made 
by the bureau of standards which 
were within two ten-millionths of an 
inch of being perfectly flat. The 
disks are used in checking the accuracy 
of optical lenses for calibrating, and 
in instruments that measure curvature. 
The advantage of the quartz over glass 
disks is apparent in the fact that the 
precision has been increased more than 
500 per cent. It has been stated by 
some scientists that the new substance, 
when it has been fully developed, will 
deeply affect every individual in the 
country. People will live in glass 
houses and there will be no_ stone 
throwing. The glass houses of the 
future may not be attractive from an 
aesthetic point of view, but they will 
be possessed of remarkable health- 
giving qualities. Almost anything is 
conceivable in view of the latent 
powers of quartz, it is said. Radio 
that will transmit pictures as well as 


words and music, unthought of ad- 
vances in the art of photography; 
ultra violet rays potent enough to cure 
many stubborn diseases, all will be 
commonplace. To the layman the 
most amazing fact about fused quartz 
is its capacity for carrying light rays 
around curves and corners. 


Leases River 
For Fishing 

The Maharajah of Alwar, one of 
the wealthiest potentates of India, has 
leased a river in Ireland for the fishing 
season. During the period of the 
lease every fish in the stream, large 
and small, is at the exclusive disposal 
of the Oriental fisherman. He will 
leave Ireland for Scotland, where he 
has rented a deer forest for the hunt- 
ing season. 


Women Are Displaying 
New Inventive Genius 

A marked increase in the number of 
patents granted to women for me- 
chanical inventions in recent years is 
disclosed in an analysis of the Patent 
Office records. Before the Civil War 
the patents granted to women num- 
bered less than half a dozen a year. 
About 500 patents a year now are 
granted to women. The number of 
patents granted to men is seventy 
times. as many as to wofhen, but the 
striking fact in the records is that the 
percentage increase in patents to 
women from decade to decade has ex- 
ceeded that of patents to men by as 
much as 300 per cent. in some years. 
Most women’s inventions are house- 
hold devices, but they include also 
agricultural machinery, hospital equip- 
ment, manufacturing equipment 
throughout the range of fifty indus- 
tries from coal mining to submarine 
explosives, chemicals and artificial 
fuels. 


Art Now Bought 
By Easy Payments 

Art by easy payments is the new 
slogan of artists in London, which the 
Faculty of Arts is now making public. 
Furnishing one’s picture gallery on the 
installment plan is the novel method 
this organization has adopted to pro- 
mote sales of its members’ work. The 
slump in the market for pictures has 
led to the introduction of a scheme by 
which paintings can be purchased by 
installments through the faculty, 
which stands responsible to the artist 
for the full amount. 
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THE PATH OF LEARNING. Essays 
on Education Selected by Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of Graduate School 
of Harvard, and Burton P. Fowler, 
Wilmington, Delaware. Cloth. 470 
pages. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 

These twenty-five “Essays on Edu- 
cation” are really a monument to the 
educational leadership in progressive 
education of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
only non-professional magazine that 
has succeeded in commanding the re- 
spect of school men for a term of 
years. Practically every magazine has 
made a more or less heroic effort to 
make an educational impression, but 
the Atlantic Monthly is the only one 
that has made a notable success of the 
venture, and it is important that these 
twenty-five essays have been selected 
and published with pedagogical setting 
which will perpetuate their influence. 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By 

William A. Smith, University of 

California, Southern Branch. Cloth. 

478 pages. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 

There is no likelihood that books on 
the Junior High School will lack for 
readers so long as there are new points 
of view and new criticisms to be an- 
swered. W. A. Smith assumes that 
the Junior High School is an integral 
part of the movement which has as its 
aim the remaking of the American 
public school system. The author has 
read extensively along the line of con- 
structive suggestion as well as criti- 
cal discussion, and quotes elaborately. 


JUST TEN MINUTES. A Health 
Story. By Eleanor Glendower Grif- 
fith. Illustrated by Jessie Gillespie. 
Atlanta, Georgia: Smith, Hammond 
and Company. 

The story has all the charm that the 
best of fairy stories always have. 
Start in the story anywhere and you 
will read on to the end and then you 
will be so fascinated that you will go 
back and start at the beginning. The 
emphasis in every chapter is some im- 
portant health lesson. It is a child’s 
book. The fairy story will stay by 
the child indefinitely and he can never 
think of the story without having the 
health feature in the forefront. There 
is all the thrill of the unknown and 
the unexpected. The purpose is never 
thrust at the reader. It looks as if the 
Wrong was going to win until the 
right thing, which here is always the 
health lesson, flashes like a rainbow 
after the tempest. 

Professor C. E. Turner of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
says of the book: “Miss Griffith has 
the spirit and imagination of the true 
story teller. In carefully chosen 
words and skilfully painted scenes she 
has told a story which the children 
love and which leaves behind the 
proper attitude and stimulus toward 
the formation of simple, desirable, but 
often neglected habits of healthful 
living.” 


—_—— 


THE ART OF CONTEMPLATION. 
Translated from the Catalan of 
Ramon Lull, with an _ introductory 
essay, by E. Allison Peers, Gilmour 
Professor of Spanish in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Cloth. 117 
pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Since the lamented death of James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Professor E. Alli- 
son Peers, who succeeded Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly as Gilmour Professor at Liver- 
pool, has been recognized generally as 
the leading British MHispanist. His 
studies of Spanish and French Ro- 
manticism, his recent book on Spanish 
Mysticism, his labors in developing 
the teaching and study of Spanish in 
Great Britain, especially through the 
“Bulletin of Spanish Studies” and 
through the preparation of textbooks, 
are evidences not only of an active 
scholarly interest, but also of a real 
enthusiasm for things Spanish. He is 
a sympathetic interpreter of medieval 
culture as well. We have had previ- 
ous indications of his admiration for 
Ramon Lull—Raymond Lully, or Lulli, 
or whatéver form of the name one 
may prefer—in the excellent transla- 
tion of “The Book of the Lover and 
Beloved,” published a year or so ago. 
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Both the earlier book and the present 
one are parts of Lull’s prose romance 
“Blanquerna,” which Mr. Peers prom- 
ises to translate in full some day. “The 
Art of Contemplation” is a treatise on 
religious meditation, in which this 
famous’ thirteenth-century __ scholar, 
mystic, and martyr discourses on the 
virtues of God, on the Unity and 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Com- 
mandments, the Sacraments, the Lord's 
Prayer, on virtues and vices. One can 
only compare this little book, with its 
profound religious devotion, its simple 
yet beautiful language, its clear think- 
ing from its premises, with such a 
classic as “The Imitation of Christ” of 
Thomas a Kempis, with which it de- 
serves to rank. We are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Peers for this first 
English translation of a work so im- 
portant in the study of medieval life 
and thought. 


DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE 
PROJECTS. By D. Davis Farring- 
ton, Hunter College, of the City of 
New York. Cloth. 305 pages. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
The project scheme of the day is 

used by the author for intensifying the 

Student’s interest in real things in the 

real life he is living, presents descrip- 

tion and narration as phases of life-ex- 
perience lifted into the college class- 
room for their cultural and practical 
values. As soon as they are seen to 
be part of the actual equipment for the 
business and professional life of the 
everyday man, the study and practice 
of composition become matters of ad- 
justment to environment in the mind 
of the student; as soon as they are cor- 
related to other subjects of the cur- 
riculum, their content is enriched. 
The author uses the project method. 

It seizes for its subject matter upon the 

interests and activities of the student, 

the college, and the community, and 
utilizes them as problems to be thought 
out and executed. It presents subject 
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A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL 
FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK 
IN THE PALMER METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this 
new book alternates between teachers and pupils, with such simplified 
language in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the understanding of 


The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in mak- 
ing letters and writing words and sentences. 

The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and 
their applications to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical 


Measuring the Process and Product 


The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Hand- 
writing for third and fourth grade teachers and pupils deal specifically 
ith the scientific plan of measuring the process and product of muscu- 
lar moveme.t development and its application to writing. There are 
photo-engra ‘ed specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils 
fer purpose’ ef cemparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text- 
| book on practic;l handwriting and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 
j Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. 
\ FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent. 
principal or teacher who will write to our nearest offiee for it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 





2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il, 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
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matter not as past-collected knowledge, 
dissected, preserved, and handed down; 
but present-day questions, open, vital, 
Pressing. It puts the student in the 
shoes of the man who first faces and 
solves the problem, or who has to re- 
peat the process in the course of his 
activities. 


FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN. By 
Joseph E. A. Alexis, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, and An- 
drew D. Schrag, Ph.D., formerly 
associate professor of German, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cloth. 381 pages. Rock Is- 
land, Illinois: Augustana Book Con- 
cern. 

This is a thoroughly modern begin- 
ners’ German book by two experienced 
and progressive teachers. It has had a 
remarkable success during its com- 
paratively short life, three editions 
having been exhausted. Practical 
from start to finish, the book shows a 
real knowledge of American classroom 
problems—a statement which can not 
be made of all textbooks in modern 
foreign languages. There are seventy 
lessons in the book, of which the first 
forty-nine cover the fundamentals of 
grammar, the remaining lessons serv- 
ing for review purposes and for the 
discussion of minor points. Frequent 


reviews'<are provided. In the first 
forty-nine lessons Roman type is used, 
the German letters not being intro- 
duced until lesson fifty, by which time 
the student will have become familiar 
with a considerable number of words 
and will therefore find the German 
characters less confusing. Anyone 
who has taught a class of beginners in 
German knows what a stumbling block 
the German alphabet can be, and will 
rejoice in the pedagogical good sense 
displayed by the authors in postponing 
the difficulty until the pupil has had an 
opportunity to develop an interest in 
the language. The exercises of each 
lesson consist of grammar questions, 
substitution and drill exercises, and 
questions for conversation. For the 
convenience of those who desire to use 
them, a series of seventy English 
exercises for translation into German 
is provided. The usual appendix of 
inflected forms, vocabularies, and an 
index are included. The introduction 
on pronunciation is unusually full and 
well done. We predict for the volume 
an increasing success. 





FAMOUS ENGLISH BOOKS AND 
THEIR STORIES. By Amy Cruse, 
author of “English Literature 
Through the Ages.” Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 284 pages. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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The author’s purpose is to empha- 
size certain high. points of English 
literature. In a series of chapters 
she takes up some of the most famous 
books, telling how they were written, 
and giving other local color which the 
ordinary survey of literature does not 
attempt. In the opening chapter on 
“Beowulf,” for example, she tells 
among other interesting facts how this 
rare old book escaped destruction. The 
single copy of the original is now in 
the shape of a small parchment book 
of 140 pages, its edges scorched by fire. 
It is written in monkish script, and 
dates back perhaps as far as the sev- 
enth century. Next is taken up “The 
Vision of Piers Plowman,” the work 
of an unknown author who has since 
been identified as William Langland. 

The above is the method followed 
for some twenty-five subjects, includ- 
ing “The Canterbury Tales,” “Wyclif’s 
Bible,” “The Faerie Queene,” “Para- 
dise Lost,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” “Endymion,” 
and others down to the “Idylis of the 
King.” The material is almost equally 
divided between prose and poetry, even 
“Johnson’s Dictionary” coming in for 
an interesting discussion. It is valu- 
able in being a new and_ refreshing 
approach to a subject which is too 
often merely a mass of names and 
dates. 
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PHOTOGRAPH YOUR OWN SCHOOL! 


PHOTOGRAPHS are fast becoming a means of iden- 
tification and character study. 

OUR SIMPLE PLAN eliminates the need of a skilled 
photographer, as teacher or pupil can operate the 


camera successfully, and at such periods as may 
best suit class schedules. 

A “WILLSON WAY” school camera, loaded with film 
for five hundred pupils is left at your school by our 
representative, and a few simple directions given 


‘s to its use. 


IT 1S LOTS OF FUN ond arouses interest as nothing 
else can. 


THE WILLSON WAY 


WE TAKE ALL RISK, no obligation whatever on the 
part of the school. 


WE MAKE A STRIP of three pictures of each pupil 
for twenty-five cents. Purchase optional. The 
school retains one-third of the total amount for 
athletic or other fund. 

COMPLIMENTARY to the superintendent or principal 
a ribbon picture roll of every pupil photographed, 
for the office record. 


ASK for a demonstration of this newest service. 


THE WI'I.SON WAY. 1955 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
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instead of the books. 


A rigid adherence to our tested formulas assures you of a durable— water proof— 
weatherproof material that enables the books to last twice as long. 


(SAMPLES FREE) 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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QUALITY Results in ECONOMY 


This applies especially to 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which receive the Soiling— Wear and Handling of the year 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


@ 


Lots of Things 
“Ann, I hear you're sick.” 
“Yes, the doctor I have the 
kleptomania.” 


says 


“What are you doing for it?” 
“Oh, I take things for it.”—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


Our Suffering Language 


Teacher—“Use ‘statue’ in a_ sen- 
tence.” 
Abie—“Ven I came in last night 


mine pappa says: ‘Statue, Abie?’” 


Of Course Nut 
Physics Student (to prostrate pro- 
fessor who has stumbled over a 
stone)—“Did you fall?” 
Professor—“How utterly imbecilic! 
Of course not! My body possessing 
motion produced an impact 
Stationary solid substance, 


with a 
which by 
the law of inertia resisted the force 
applied to it and destroyed my 
equilibrium. So not being able to 
defy or break the law of gravitation, 
I succumbed to the inevitable and as- 
sumed this horizontal position.” 
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And What’s Mother’s 
Daughter—“Father, what is 
birthstone ?” 
Father—“My dear, I’m not sure, but 
I think it’s a grindstone.” 


your 


Aren’t Cashiers Mean? 

Mrs. Youngbride “Jack, those 
banks are frauds. Didn’t you tell me 
that they would lend money on 
notes ?”” 

Husband—“Certainly, dear.” 

Mrs. Youngbride — “Well, they 
won't. I took those lovely ones you 
wrote to me before we were married, 
and the cashier read them and 
laughed, but he wouldn’t let me have 
a cent on them.” 


How Many? 
(to Italian seeking citizen- 
ship)—“Don’t know how many stars 
there are in the American flag? Well, 
you're not very smart, are you?” 

Italian—“Well, judge, maybe you 
ain’t so smart, either; tell me—how 
many banan’ in one bunch?” 


Judge 
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Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board ef Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Twenty-five years in School-hovse Planning and 
Construction | 
Nineteen years, Architect Beard of Education, 
St. Louis 
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Hardly 
Little Esther was witnessing for 
the first time a cat carrying a kitten 
by the nape of the neck. Running up, 
she gave the cat a good shake, then 
said: “You're not fit to be a mother. 
You're hardly fit to be a father!” 


oe 


Exceeding Instructions 
“Mama,” sobbed Willie, “do my 
ears belong to my neck or face?” 
“Why, what's the matter?” 
“Well, you told Mary to wash my 
face, and she’s washing my ears, too!” 
—Stray Stories. 


—— 


It Pays to Advertise 
Teacher—“Take four out of five 
and what do you have, Tommy?” 
Tommy—‘“Pyorrhea, ma’am.”—Life. 
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y Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all da 


subjected to irritating = 
dust; or 
secunamnerankc ata —no 
wonder a Teacher’s 80 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protect 


EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. ! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Citicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE; 
For Your 
EYES 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ws. onc” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St. 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Portland, Me., 415 Congress St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bids. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
"=  - = fend for circular and registration form free. 


ms —— 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 








The CorlewTeachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


EDUCATION 


Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 








THE CAR Y TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon Street Bosten, Mass. 


GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager 


Ciapp Memorial Bldg., Portland, Me. 














SCIENTIFIC TEACHER-PLACEMENT 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, General Manager 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Northampton Syracuse Indianapolis 





Memphis 





H. 8S. BALDWIN 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 
Established 1890 


T. M. HASTINGS 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other 


teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 








BME RSON 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It 


aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS, 














READING—INTERPRETATION—EXPRESSION 


in the department of education. 
letter from her:— 


“Dear Mr. Cobb: 
each of Arlo, Clematis, Anita, Allspice, Dan’s Boy. 


I shall buy group sets as I can afford to do so.’ 


This professor had used the books in different cities. 
not want to work without them. 


BUSY BUILDERS BOOK .... .45 
PD cccdiecddeecatccee 6 | BEDI «s-->- eicbi as ucaeiee 6 
MEE cj iccacdcicéccecce BO | WED TOWED .ccccccccccces 
DE Tohéctceeetebeeetacccee GO § DUNMORE ccccccccvccccces 


DAN’S BOY ...cceccescceees 


BY BERTHA B. AND ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
] NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 








THE ARLO BOOKS 


A prominent supervisor was recently appointed to the faculty of 
a large eastern university, where she has charge of the grade work 
Last week we had the following 


Will you please send to me eight copies of Pathways, and one copy 


We have none of your books here, and of course I want them. 


She does 
Do you have sets in your school? 


December 13, 1926 


Meetings To Be Held 


DECEMBER.. 


Association of 

Teachers of Spanish, El Paso, 

Texas (Professor W. S. Hendrix,. 

oe University, Columbus, 
0). 


27-28: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


27-28: American Nature Study So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa. George R. 
Green, State College, Pa. 


27-28: Association of Schools of 
Professional Social Work, Chicago, 
Il. Margaret Leal, 105 BE. 22h 
street, New York, N. Y. 


27-28: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George T. Miller, State Teachers: 
College,.Mankato, Minn. 


27-29: Geological Society of America; 
Madison, Wis. Charles P. Berkey, 
9 paca University, New York, 


27-30: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Chicago, Ill. Wil- 
lard J. Wheeler, Wheeler Business, 
College, Birmingham, Ala. 


28-29-30: American Psychologicah 
Association, Psychological Labora- 
tory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


28-29-30: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. ~~ & 
Moore, Carlinville, Illinois. 


28-29-30: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eation Association, Harrisburg. J. 
H. Kelley, secretary, Harrisburg. 


28-30: American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. Harvey 
Carr, University of Chicago Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


28-30: Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. Mrs. E. A, 
Armbruster, Peoria. 


27-January }, 1927: American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, Pa. Michael J. 
Pupin, Columbia University, New 
York. 

27-30: Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Prefessor R. G. 
Kent, secretary, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


28-29: American Students Health. 
Association, New York City, War- 
ren E. Forsyth, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


28-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. L. H. Bailey, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


29-30: National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors in American Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, New 
York, N. Y. Ralph K. Hickok, Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y. 


29-31: Association of American 
Geographers, Philadelphia, Pa. J. 
P. Goode, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


29-31: National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, Chicago, Ill. E. M. 
Mabie, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Towa. 


29-31: The annual meeting of the 


Florida Education Association, 
Tallahassee, R. M. Sealey, presi- 
lent. 


29-31: Modern Language Association 
of America, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Professor Carle- 
ton Brown, Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 


December 31-January 1: American 
Association of University Profes- 
sors, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Professor H. W. 
Tyler secretary, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 

JANUARY 
Y 19°27 National Thrift Week. 


i FE RBRUARY 
19: Nationa: Council of Teachers of 
Mathematies, Dallas, Texas. Marie 
gle, columbus, Ohio, President. 


y [arch 3: National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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When Teacher Needs a Book in 
Boston 


She gets it. Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
rage, librarian of the Administration 
Library of the Boston School Commii- 
tee, describes the process in an article 
in Primary Education—Popular Edu- 
cator. We quote a paragraph :- 

“It is because ‘teacher’ needs a book, 
and many books, in the course of her 
professional life, that the Boston 
School Committee has established a 
teachers’ library at its headquarters, 
the Administration Building. It may 
be a poem or a story that she needs, 
or it may be a new book referred to in 
her course at the university. Possibly 
it is a magazine article giving an ac- 
count of a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
Boston School Committee has recog- 
nized that teachers should be able to 
keep in touch with what other teach- 
ers are thinking and doing and that 
the teacher of today requires many 
teaching tools. Hence this _profes- 
sional library for the exclusive use of 
the Boston public school teachers.” 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 
Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. Free Registraticn 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY sri han 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicage Best Schools Col. 











437 Fifth Ave. New York romee and Normals 

our clients. nd for 

42XD YEAR Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. booklet “Teaching 
> P ;Peyten Bldg. Spokane, Wn. AS a Business.” 








- ++ TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
cogige 9 AIS Schools and Families, 

ee superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFI- 
CATES OF QUALIFICATION AS 
TEACHERS AND NURSES, 1926 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Exam- 
inations of candidates for certificates 
of qualificaiion to serve as teachers 
and nurses in the public schools of 
Bostcn will be held in The Teachers 
College of the City of Boston, Hunt- 
ington avenue, near The Fenway, cur- 
ing the week of the Christmas vaca- 
tion, beginning TUESDAY, December 
28, 1926. 

Detailed information with respect 
to these examinations may be ob- 
tained by application to the Chief Ex- 
aminer, 15 Beacon street, Boston. 

ELLEN M. CRONIN, 
Secretary, School Committee. 





j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registra- 


tion. If you need a teacher for 
for any desirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address 


H. S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TiacieRs ASEM oe one ar 


. w York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. Tesister only reliable 











Established 1835 BRANCH Guz scen: candidates. Services 
Cleveland, Ohio aad free to school officiais. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Px. 














FRESH 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges, 
$3 per box of three hundred 
large size. Sound fruit and 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. We pay express 
charges. A box of these makes 
an appreciated Christmas gift. 
Remit with order. 


ACME FARMS 
Gainesville, Florida 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, lnc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 








ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
——————— 
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Two new books on 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 








The Organization of a Comprehensive 


High School 


A presentation of plans and devices of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, whereby the interest of 
the individual is kept paramount. 


By MILO H. STUART, Principal 


This little book presents the principles and practices of the Arsenal 
Technical Schools and explains to the reader not only what is 
being done but also why and how. Woven in with and emanating 
from this discussion are many passages of sound educational 
philosophy and practical information. Of great interest and value 
to secondary school principals and teachers. 


Price $1.00 


Educating for Responsibility 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a Secondary School 


By Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Edited by L. W. WILSON 


This is a series of articulated essays written by various members 
of the Faculty of a large high school which for three years has 
been trying out the Dalton plan. The book describes the principles 
and practices used in this experiment, what procedure in detail was 
followed, and what results were achieved. 


Price $1.40 


Send for our new catalog of Books on Education 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 









































